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ADVERTISEMENT. 


N the 21ſt of June laſt Mr. Bligh ſent 
Mr. Milner a copy of what is ſet forth 
in this publication, together with the fol- 
lowing addreſs : 


SIR, Lynn June 21, 1780. 


1 d0 not imagine that you ſuppoſe I ſhould 
| ſet down quietly with ruin and loſs of cha- 
rater, the natural conſequence of the ill 
treatment I met with from Queen's College, 
under your direction, at Chriſtmas laſt. You, 
will not therefore be ſurpriſed, when you find 
that I intend to vindicate myſelf from unjuſt 
ſuſpicions and malevolent infinuations, and 
| to endeavour to avert that colomity which 
The ineloſed meets contain the ſubſtance, 
and perhaps the exact copy of what I am 
going to lay before the world: the alterations 
and additions (if any) will not be material. 


your objections if it ſhould not contain the 
truth, or if I ſhould have been miſtaken in 
ny of the facts therein ſtated. 

A 2 I have 


I have ſent you this copy that you may mi . 


( a 

I have not vanity enough to think that this 
pamphlet will have ſo much effect, as to cre- 
ate the leaſt uneaſineſs to you, the Maſter, 
or any one that belongs to the College; nor 
do I mean to publiſh it with that deſign. My 
own character is the only object I have in 
view; and if I do but re-eſtabliſh that, I 
ſhall be content. 
If you wiſh to have any amendments made, 

I beg you would anſwer me ſpeedily, as I 
— 


1 am, SIR, 
Your humble ſervant, . 
- REGINALD: en. 


* 
o 


5 To this Letter Me. Bligh received no an- 
ſwer from Mr. Milner : one of the fellows 
however did write to him, defiring him to 
ſuppreſs ſome particular lines, which have 
been expunged; as mentioned in the title- 
Page. 
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ADDRESS 
FROM THE 
Rey. REGINALD BLIGH 
To te PUBLIC. 


oufeachel and diſegrecable buß- 
T xa pecially to thoſe who are ſulferers a 
IT it, to take notice how very 
exceptions there are to the following ob- 
ſervation: © That the man who riſes from a 
mean to a conſiderable ſtate, is always 


« and though in his primitive condition he 
2 ugh i that candition mig ht Hare 

man, 
« yet being cxalted far above what he could 
ever expect or think, be becomes too big 
_ « for himfelf; his conſequence burſts him, 
*« and, thoſe. who are beneath him are ſure to 


« feel the effects of it.” 
I thought it to premiſe this, that 


the * being Aer of Mr, _—_— . 
riſe 


1 

riſe from the * loom to a college, and from 
being a ragged ſizar, to be a leading man in a 
univerſity, and to have gained by his cunning 
the entire diſpoſal of the heart of ſo great a 
perſonage as the maſter of a college, they 
might not be ſurpriſed at the uſage I have 
met with from him, though it muſt other- 
wiſe ſeem unaccountable. 8 8 

I am aware that the mention of Mr. Mil- 
ner's former low condition will be looked 
upon as an illiberal reflection; and fo it might 
juſtly, if I meant it as any reflection at all, 
which I do not: ſo far from it, my opinion 
is, that provided a man, who riſes in the 
world, behaves properly in a high ſtation, 


| His honour increaſes as well in proportion to e 


his former obſcurity as to his preſent dignity; 


fince he muſt have had the more merit to 


emerge from his meanneſs and ſurmount 
thoſe difficulties, which nature by his birth 


had thrown in his way. 1 
It is therefore to my great ſorrow that 1 
am compelled to ſay, that the foregoing ob- 
ſervation is verified in the character of Mr. 
Milner, to whoſe former ignobleneſs of fitu- 
ation I am obliged to recur, in order to re- 
concile an illiberality of ſentiment in a man 
who has had opportunity and incitements to 
imbibe more honeſt and generous ideas. The 
Gaul in policy, and the Hollander in traffic, 
could not have uſed more knaviſh and under- 


* Before he came to College he ſerved an apprentice- 
| hip to a weaver in Yorkſhire. . | 
| mw ſtand 


, 
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hand tricks to deceive and overreach, than 
this quondam weaver has practiſed to defraud 
an unſuſpecting man of his juſt and reaſon» 
able expectations. It is a poor conſolation to 
me as an individual, but I muſt endeavour to 
make it one as 1t extends to the public 
(whom I heartily congratulate) that the 
woollen trade has oft one unworthy member; 
and though it fell to my ſhare to ſuffer ſe- 
verely on account of his being introduced 
where I was afterwards unhappily concerned, 
yet I have the pleaſure of reflecting, that 
| mankind is in leſs danger of being impoſed 
upon in the purchaſe of « | a ſurtout or a ſuit of 
_ foreft cloth. Mr. Milner would have been 
an eminent man in any profeſſion ; he would 
have been as capital a weaver as he is a ma- 
thematician; perhaps he would have con- 
nected weaving and mathematics, and proved 
from mathematical authority 1 drab 


the individual would be promoted, if a man 
gave three pounds for a coat, which he 
might buy for forty ſhillings. 
Before I proceed in my narrative of the 
injuries and opprefſions I have experienced 
from the gentleman abovenamed, it may not 
be improper to give ſome account of the ex- 
pectation and pretenſions I had of fucceeding 
to a fellowſhip af Queen's College. 
From * earlieſt youth I was indulged by 


my 


68) 
my friends in my inclination to qualify my- 
2 for holy orders. I had the misfortune to 

loſe my — whom I expected to defray 
my expences at the univerſity, before I be- 
came a Member of Queen's Coll 


ege: I was 
not however diſmayed in the porſu of an 
univ 


erfity education, which I reſolved to ob- 
| tain. Before I entered myſelf at Cambridge 
I tawyht the claſſics for ſome years With re- 


pmation and fucceſs. I brought ' a pupil 


with me, from the ſchool where 1 was en- 


gaged, to Queen's College, whoſe father 
tufted him entirely to my cite for feveral 
years before and fince. This traſt, though 
I was a very young man, I ertcuted with fi- 
delity, and to his fatis faction; and the im- 
provement he made under my tuition alone 
(though Mr. Miner pretends I want ſcholar- 
ſhip to be admi'ted a fellow) I hve reaſon 
dn think he looked on with 4 
eye, be having no pupil of his own ef i 
fame ſtanding. that could come 1 „ 
comp petitibn with him. Fappl ls 
of thy 1 and the ann ae of pro- 
left me on the death of my parents, 
were rich only in content and a nume 
rous family, to diſcharge the expences I ne- 
ceſſarily incurred at college. Thefe I have 
diſcharged juſtly and honeſtly. 
On my adrvfhon into college, and in the 
progreſs of my ftudies there, I had uniformly 
the approbation and encouragement of the 
late Mr. Hughes, whoſe memory ſhall ever 
honour ;- and when IF applied to the late Bi- 


= 


tively my friend (for cordially he never can 


CY -3 
Biſhop of London for orders, who objected to 
me becaufe I wanted a few months of the 
age to which he had confined himſelf for the 


admiſſion of candidates for ordination, Mr, 
Hoghes was pleaſed to ſiy, that my age 
ond have been no objection, if the Biſhop 
| had known my character and abilities from 
his own obſervation : I hope ever to juſtify 


the opinion that fo learned and honeſt a man 


entertained of me. I thank God that my 
moral and religious character, which, I truſt, 
will ever remain pure and unſullied, has hi- 
therto brought no diſgrace upon my facred 
office; in doing the duties of which I have 
frequently adminiſtered to Mr. Milner's lazi- * 
neſs or convenience. This I did freely and 
_ willingly; and in all things, where I could 
oblige Mr. Milner or ſerve him, I ſhewed 
my readineſs to do ſo. I ſhould by theſe 
means have preſerved him, | believe, nega- 


be any man's*) and no doubt have ſucceeded 


The whole world, I am ſure, will be of the ſamg 
opinion, when acquainted with his behaviour in the d 
lowing inftance : A gentleman furniſhed his brother with 
money to ſet him up in a ſchool, and took him into his 
houſe from the weaving ſhop, and boarded him and edu- 
cated him gratis, and afterwards affitted him with money 
at the univerſity. It happened that this ſame gentlemans 
ſon, who was bedfellow to Mr. Milner, while he was at 
his father's houſe, came to the univerſity at the time Mr. 
_ Milner became a great man there: and ſuch was his gra- 

titude to his patron and benefaQor, ſuch were the returns 
he made to the author and founder of his own and his 
| brother's greatneſs, that he took fo little notice of this his 
fon, as not even to ſpeak to him when he met him in the 


ſtreet. 
B in 
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in my wiſhes and expectations, but for a cir- 
cumftance which I have preſently to mention, 
and through which he became rancourouſly 
my Sw. That this circumſtance ever 
happened I meld heartily regret ; but I reflect 
with pleaſure, that I comforted a young man 
dee a" afflicted, and perhaps ſaved him from 
ſelf· deſtruction, when he lay under a puniſh- 
ment certainly not unmerited, but which I 
dared to cenſure as ſeverer than had been 1 in- 
flicted on others in the ſame caſe. 

From my firſt entrance into college as an 
undergraduate, I took care that no part of my 
behaviour ſhould be ſuch as my moſt invete- 
rate enemy might dare to condemn; and I 
applied myſelf wich all diligence to ſuch ſtu- 
dies as were neceſſary towards qualifying me 
for a fellow. I am far from thinking my 
abilities of the firſt rate, or that I have a ge- 
nius highly turned for algebra or the mathe- 
matics; but I may -e to iay, that nei- 
ther my natural abilities for, nor my applica- 
tion to improve myſelf in any of theſe ſci- 
ences, would ſuffer by compariſon with the 
majority of the tellows of Queen's College. 
If nothing lets than ſuch a conſummate ge- 
nius as Mr. Milner's, added to equal appli- 
cation, would cnſure a tellowſhip, I acknow- 
ledge that I ought to ſubmit in filence—I 
ſhould deſpair of obtaining it > but the mor- 
tification is aggravated beyond example, for 
a man of no deſpicable degree of knowledge 
to be rejected on account of his want of 

learning, 


( 12 ) 

earning, by a majority influenced by Mr. 
Milner, and compoſed of the dulleſt and moſt 
illiterate of the ſociety. In ſhort, | had every 
reaſon to ſuppoſe I ſhould make my election 
ſure, and if the rulers of the college had not 
been poſſeſſed of an evil and malicious fpirit, or 
had they had the leaſt portion of that Divine 
Juſtice, to which they daily pray, I may ven- 
ture to affirm the impoſſibility of my failing 
of ſucceſs. . 3 
I now proceed to relate the unjuſt treat- 

ment and the unfair practices I experienced 
from my adverſary: in doing which, I ſhall 
_ exhibit the heart of a man excited to malice 
by the moſt trifling of cauſes; and purſuing 
his enmity with all the inveteracy that 
hell could furniſh, at the ſame time maſking 
his hatred under the ſhew of perfect friend- 
ſhip ; pretending good will towards me, and 
a defire of helping me forward, at the ſame 
time tampering with the examiner and judge 
of my productions and qualifications, whoſe 
character I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak of, 
to depreciate and run me down; and not ſuc- 
ceeding therein inticely to his wiſh, after- 
wards employing his power and influence to 
prejudice the college againſt me. 

The circumſtance, to which I juſt now 
alluded, is fimply as follows: ſome few 
weeks before I took my degree, the maſter 
and three or four fellows of Queen's College 
ruſticated an undergraduate for coming to cha- 


pel intoxicated. The next day at dinner, as was 


B 2 


natural 


2) 
natural, the diſcourſe turned upon this ruſticati- 
on.“ I gave my opinion freely; I ſaid that I knew 
Gilſon (the perſon ruſticated) to the botom 


of his heart, that I was ſure he was not guilty 


of this miſdemeanour thro any vicious incli- 


nation, but that the unhappy frailty of his 


nature had been the occafion ; I added (and 
with truth, which they dare not deny) that 
many irregularities of the fame kind exactly, 
had been committed, without the leaſt notice 


having been taken of them; and that when 


they had been noticed, they had always been 
puniſhed in ſo flight a manner, as not to be 
compared with this. Knowing too, the tem- 


her and diſpoſition of Mr. Gilſon, and the 


liſtreſſed condition he was in, on account of 


fatal conſequences might enſue, I ex 

my fears on that head, and added, that if he 
ſhould lay violent hands upon himſelf, I 
would not upon any conſideration have to 


anſwer for what thoſe men muſt, who were 
Inſtrumental in his ruſtication A little con- 
ceited Fellow, about fifteen years old, a Bi- 


ſhop's ſon, and a pupil of Mr. Milner, who 
fat at the table, took upon him to call me to 
account for my freedom of ſpeech, and told 
me that I muſt not talk at that rate if I 


this ſevere, and in fome meaſure unjuſt ſen 
tence, and having reaſon to apprehend that 


— — — — 
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expected a fellowſhip; to which I replied, 
that I would ſpeak apd do what was right, 
though LI loit a biſhopric by it. The young 
gentle nan was filenced with this retort, but 
went and complained to his tutor that I had 
dared to cenſure a meaſure, of which, no 
doubt, he was the author aud adviſer, and had 
the avdacity to anſwer with becoming ſpirit, 
a biſhop's ſon. If Mr. Milner had 
the foregoing event, which he is aſhamed to 
do, as the occaſion of his enmity againſt me, 
I ſhould have omitted the teſt part of 
what I have ſaid, and what I ſhall ſay, ap- 
pealing only to the public, and fubmitting it 
to their judgment how far I was culpable 
therein, and whether this my conduct merited 
ſuch barbarous perſecution. e, art 
I took much pains to reconcile Mr. Gilſon 
to his fate, and to perſuade him to retire to a 
farm-houſe, about fix miles from Cambridge, 
for he _—_ of his ruſtication, and at the ex- 
piration of it to return to college as tho? no- 
thing had happened: with the beſt arguments 
I was maſter of, and by urging them continu- 
ally for two days together, I at laſt prevailed 
upon him. to take my, advice. During this 
time I was every moment, that Mr. Gillon 
was alone, afraid that he would be guilty of 
ſelf-deſtrution ; and I could neither enjuy 
peace of mind or ſleep till my perſuations had 
induced him to ſubmit patiently to his deſ- 
tined punii ; and if what I feared had 
been the conſequence, of his having been left 
to himfelf, by thinking that I might have 


( 14 ) | 

ſaved him, I ſhould have been uneaſy at the 
recollection of it all my life. And I cannot 
help declaring further, that ſhould the fame 
ſcene be ated over again, and were I ſure that 
the loſs not only of a fellowſhip, but of every 
other proſpect of ſucceſs in life with it muſt 
follow, I could not refrain from performing 
the fame friendly part. 

Mr. Milner's being acquainted with my 
diſcourſe and behaviour upon this event is 
the chief foundation of my diſappointment ; 
for being an artful and diſcerning man, he 
began to ſuſpect that I was not a manageable 
perſon ; and fearing that he might not be 
able to mould me to his purpoſe,* he reſolved 
to prevent my ſucceſs, if it could be effected 
by juſtice or injuſtice. How far Mr. Milner 
may be juſtified by his own conſcience, and 
the opinion of honeſt men, ſuppoſing this to 
be the occaſion of his behaviour, which ad- 
mits not of ſuppoſition, it will be ſuperfluous 
and unneceſſary to diſcuſs. Therefore, laying 
_ aſide this ſubjeR, I ſhall come to the material 


point, and defend myſelf, where my adverſary 


endeavours, with too much ſucceſs, to infuſe 
his venomous bane to deprive me of a liveli- 
| hood and my reputation. 
When I ſolicited Mr. Milner for his friend- 
ſhip, he told me that my ſucceſs in ſetting for a 
fellowſhip would be a matter of certainty, 
and that no plea could be made for rejecting 
me, had I ſhewn fufficient learning at the time 
Mr. Milner has a to the maſterſhip, whic 
vacancy is filled by the 1h of the j = _— * 
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I took my degree to qualify myſelf for that 
ſtation. As this was the only objection that 
could be made againſt me, and as this my 
want of learning kept me back from the 
honour and emoluments, of a fellowſhip, I 
| have only to vindicate myſelf from the ſubſe- 
quent aſperſions of my enemies, and ſuſpicions 
of my friends, by defying Mr. Milner and 
his twin- brother in iniquity, to ſhew any 
other reaſon for their proceedings ; and by 
evincing to every reader's ſatisfaction the 
unreaſonableneſs of the imputation, which, 
unfortunately for me, ſucceeded to the wiſh 
of my enemy. 
This I hope to do by ſhewing in how un- 
fair a manner I was treated, thro? the iniqui= 
tous practices of Mr. Milner, in going thro? 


the exerciſes and examinations preparatory EE 


public ſome notion of the profound erudition 
of the preſident of Que2n's College, and that 
of his fon (who ſucceeded in his election at 
the time I was rejected), thereby exhibiting 
to the world ſubject-matter tv judge how 
learned it is requiſite for a fellow of — 
ſociety to be. 
It is a cuſtom in the univerſity, ſome time 
within the year of taking the degree of Bache-- 
lor of Arts, to make a Latin oration (ſtiled a 
Theſis), which is followed with diſputing on 
three different ſubjects in the ſame language, 
againſt as many opponents: the theſis, to- 
gether with the diſputation is called an Act: 
this performance is e on under the di- 
rection 


to taking my degree; and by giving the 


 evntrary of this happened: I ſpoke it without 
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gement of a Maſter of Arts, 


he difputants, the Moderator gives his 
opinion on their merits. The ſpeech or theſis, 
which was ſpoken by me on this occafion 
vas afterwards ſpoken by Mr. Joſeph Plumptre, 
ſon to the apr of Queen's College, and 
elected Fellow in January laft, as before-men- 
tioned. This thefis was read by both, before 
the fame moderator, Mr. Mounſey. It would 
not perhaps have been ſurprizing, had the 
moderator complimented the performance, 
when it came from me, and paſſed it by 
unnoticed when it came afterwards from Mr. 
Plumptre; as I had a double advantage over 


him in the delivery of it, it being wy own - 


compoſition, and ſpoken rſt. 'The 


by me 


the: leaſt compliment; Mr. Plumptre re- 
ceived for it the higheſt token of applauſe. I 

_ aſk any unprejudiced Perſon whether a clearer 
_ factofthe injuſtice of a moderator can poſſibly 

de adduced? I hope too, that the reader anti- 
cipates me in obſerving that if I had not 
gained ſome credit in the college, Mr. Plump- 
tre would not have applied to me to afhſt 


dim with a theſis. His application, and my 


aſſiſtance are indeed unfortunate circume- 
ſtances, as I was marked our by Mr. Milner 
to be hunted down, and Mr. Plumptre's 
father was the old hound whom this fawning 
mungrel ſo induſt: iouſly and unduly infl 
to raiſe the cry againſt me. Mr. Milner per- 
haps may ſay, let the hunted deer go weep,” 
| but. 


18 
but let him be told, that the deer will not 
weep in ſecret: the world ſhall know in how 
foul a manner the chace was conducted, that 
no poor buck may hereafter batten on Queen's 
Moor, to become game for a poaching pack 
as I did, when ſo many flowery fields and 
meadows tempt him to feed pleaſantly. 
But to return from this digreſſion; if Mr. 
Mounſey ſhould advance that Mr. Plumptre's 
dignity of ſpeech, his judicious method in mo- 
dulating his voice, his emphatical pronunci- 
ation, together with his other oratorial facul- 
ties, gave this ſpeech beauties and excellen- 
cies, which were not to be diſcovered from 
my lame and inanimate reading.—No one 
- acquainted with the parties will heſitate to 
pronounce Mr. Mounſey's ear as bad as his 
| 3 If the oratory of Mr. Joe bears any 
reſemblance to that of Demoſthenes, it muſt 
be when he had pebbles in his mouth. Any 
one that knows him not, if he has ever heard 
a vile ſcraper endeavouring to put a vile fiddle 
1n tune, may form an idea of the divine graces 
of his utterance, and the celeſtial mufic of 
his tongue; and it would be no diſparage- 
ment to his _ ha I to add, that a few 
ears hence, when he ſhould be delivering 
9 the word of truth, with all the authority 
and dignity of heaven's ambaſſador, he will 
be more like a bumble bee buzzing in a bottle. 
Admitting however his delivery of the theſis 
to be actually preferable to mine, the matter, 
and not the manner, is what a moderator 
ſhould attend to: if TIN intrinfically merit, 
ors it 
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it ſhould have receieved commendation ; this 
will bear no contradiction. Therefore we 
cannot account otherwiſe for the difference 
in Mr. Mounſey's opinion reſpecting it, than 
by attributing it -to a cauſe, of which any 
man, who regarded the reputation of being 
eſteemed honeſt, would be heartily aſhamed : 


Mr, Milner was the main ſpring, by employ- 


— 


ing his friend Mounſey to ſecond his diſ- 


honourable purpoſe of decrying my qualifi- 


cations and abilities 2s before obſerved. 


| 1 defire the reader to take notice, that I do 


not mean to ſay, nor do I think that the The- 
ſis was excellent ; but it was commended as 


it an eration for which a ſchool boy ought 
to be flogged : let the ſpeech as well as he 
fpeaker deſerve to be configned to the hands 


of the common executioner, for a libel u 


9 


genius, common ſenſe, and the powers of 
oratory: This, fince commendation followed, 
would only argue ſo much the more in my 


favour, and ſhew the world, that Joſeph's 


my defeat. „ 
At the time gent 


lemen take their degrees, 


they are diſregarded or complimented in the 


ſame manner; the latter of which is called 


<« the getting an honour.” Suppoling then 


that upon our examination for our degrees, 
Mr. Plumptre and I had ſhewn equal abili- 
ties and equal learning; fo that it would be 
impoſſible to judge 'whoſe merit ought to 
have the preference—after the preceding in- 


ſtance 


ſuch in the hands of Mr. Plumptre. Be 


ſucceſs was as fixed and predetermined as 


3 1 
ſtance of partiality, fince the diſpoſal of the 
honours was in the power of the ſame Mr. 
Mounſey, and another intimate of Mr. 
Milner—it will not be a difficult matter for 
the world to determine what would be the 


event. 


Previous to the examination of the mo- 
derators, it is uſual for the gentlemen to 
paſs an examination under [the tutors of the 
Colleges to which they reſpectively belong: 
I was accordingly examined with four others 
by Mr. Jordan, tutor of Queen's, a gentle- 
man univerſally allowed to be as competent 
_ a judge, and as candid and fair as any in the 
_ univerſity ; before whom I ſhewed my 
knowledge of algebra to be ſuperior to either 
of the four : from this, and my knowledge 
of other things, which I diſcovered before 
Mr. Jordan, I am ſure, if he be aſked, he 
will have honour enough to declare, that 
upon my application for a fellowſhip he had 
no reaſon to ex that I ſhould be rejected 
for want of ſcholarſhip; and that I had an 
undeniable right to claim from the mode- 
rators, that approbation, which it is deemed 
— for a Fellow of Queen's college to 
After this examination of Mr. Jordan; 
-when the examination by the moderators in 
the ſenate-houſe came on, I had not only 
reaſon to ſuſpect, but did ſuſpect from the 
ſhuffling manner in which I was examined, 


tät they had ſome defign : They but ſeldom 


aſked me a queſtion ; when they did, it 


was 
C2 0 


ſo 


. 

ſo filly, that I was almoſt aſhamed to anſwer 
it ; and if I anſwered any queſtion put to 
another, they always ſhewed themſelves diſ- 
pleaſed that I was able to do it. I was na- 
turally mortified at being deprived of an op- 
portunity of ſhewing what knowledge I had 
acquired, as I hoped in this examination to 
have proved that I had ſtudied with ſome 
degree of proficiency. I was not vain enough 
to imagine, but that I ſhould fall very ſhort 
af obtaining the firſt honour; yet was I al- 

moſt certain of obtaining one much ſuperior 
to what either the preſident or the majority 
of the fellows of Queen's College could 
fairly be entitled to. Upon enquiring the 
reaſon why I was treated with ſo little re- 
gow by the moderators, I found that they 
been tampered with by Mr. Milner ; 

which occaſioned me to tell my friend Mr. 
Baines, that I had nobody to rely on but him 


for having ſome kind of juſtice done me; 


for that Milner was my inveteratc enemy, I 
hardly knew why, and would ſecretly do me 
all the miſchief he could, either by himſelf 
or agents, though I was of the ſame college. 
Mr. Baines was amazed at the relation, and 
wiſhed to prevent Mr. Milner from obtaining 
his ends; which indeed was done ſo far that 
I did get an honour : but this honour being 
ſufficient to qualify me for a fellow of 


Queen's College, Mr. Milner perſuaded the 
fellows of that ſociety to rejudge me, and I 
was pronounced, through his influence, un- 

. worthy 


he did to my own certain knowledge deprive 
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worthy of receiving what I obtained under fo 
many diſadvantages. 

| Notwithſtanding all the reaſon Mr. Mil- 
ner gave me to fear that his iniquity would 
be my ruin, he had the affurance and hypo- 
criſy of heart, to ſhake hands with me at the 
time of examination, and to talk with me as 
if he meant to be my friend. And though 


me of that ſucceſs, which 1 had a claim to, 
he went to an intimate acquaintance of mine, 
and before him gave his ſhoulders a ſhrug, 
and expreſſed great forrow at my diſap- 
pointment. But, though he behaved thus 


| before me and my friend, before thoſe who, 


as he thought, would not diſcover him, he 


_ congratulated himſelf upon his management; 
he exulted over my misfortune and triumphed 
in my diſtreſs. Good God! what a heart 


Jv 


muſt that man have, who could all the 

outward appearance of good will towards 
the perſon, againſt whom he inwardly tra- 
vailed with a dire and helliſh plot; who 
could put on the maſk of friendſhip to rob 


and murder in private! 3 
In addition to what has been already re- 


lated, I have divers circumſtances to produce 


| preſident of Queen's College and Mr. Mil- 


to defend myſelf againſt the evil conſe- 
quences, which the unmerited malice of the 


ner labours to bring on me: The opinions 


to evince to the world, that when I took 


of Mr, Kepling of St. John's College, and Mr, 
Vince of Sidney, are at any time ſufficient 


—— 


FF 
my degree, I was deſerving of that honour, 
which is required by the ſociety of Queen's 
College as a qualification for a Fellow ; they 
avowed, and cannot retract, that my know- 
ledge demanded that token of approbation 
from the univerſity ; and they could not be 
ſwayed by any finiſter views; a regard for 
Honefly muſt have made them ſpeak, fince 
could have no intereſt in my ſucceſs, 
and fince I was examined by them at the par- 
ticular requeſt of my arch-enemy. Should 
the moderators ſay (as they did) that they are 
not to be governed, by private opinions, if 
they cannot likewiſe make it appear that 
_ theſe gentlemen are incapable of judging, 
while they diſallow herr opinions, they muſt 
condemn their own honeſty, 2 
Mr. Hammond likewiſe, a Fellow of 
Queen's College, and perhaps a o 
judge as Mr. Milner himſelf = whom I 
communicated the queſtions and problems 
which had been ſet me in the ſenate-houſe, 
and the manner in which I anſwered and 
ſolved them] faid, in theſe very words, 
< what Bligh has * deſerves an 
hondur.“ T 
Another convincing proof, that carries 
every mark of ſatisfaction with it, that the 
objection made to me was only an artful 
| ſcheme, plotted and contrived by my arch- 
enemy, at the inſtigation of the arch- enemy 
of mankind is, that Mr. Saunders, the pupil 
I alluded to before, whom I entered at 
Queen's, was always eſteemed by the whole 


ſociety 
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ſociety (including Mr. Milner*) the beſt 
mathematician of his ſtanding in that col- 
lege: and Mr. Saunders will and muſt de- 
clare, that every 
ence he had imbibed from my repeated in- 
ſtructions and in no other way whatever. 
After the examinations were finiſhed in 
the ſenate-houſe, and it was reported that I 
had taken my degree without any honour, 
being exceſſively hurt that the plottings of 
my enemy ſhould ſo far prevail, I haſtily left 
college, with a deſign to expoſe, by a printed 
publication, the chicanery and raſcality n 
uſe of in the diſtribution of the honours; to 
_ «bring the honeſty of Mr. Milner, and bis 
confederates the ES befote the tri- 
bunal of public juſtice; and to prove, as I 
truſted, inconteſtably, that the ſenate - houſe, 
at the time of examining the ſtudents for de- 


and honour named it) the focus of iniquity. 
This intention of mine was ſoon dropt, as 
a friend belonging to the univerfity called on 
me in London about two days after I left 
college, and informed me, that he had ſeen 
my name in the liſt of thoſe who had ho- 
nours, which account was afterwards con- 
firmed by my own fight. 
This being the caſe, and having it very 
much at heart to live in peace and charity 
with all men, I reſolved to forget all that 


* I ſhould have alſo included Dr. Plumptre : but to 
talk of his opinion, either with reſpect to mathematical or 


chien knowledge, would burleſque the whole pamphlet. 
0 Was 


Ws” 


thing he knew of that ſci- 


grecs is (what a mathematician of character 
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was paſt, and to take every r to 
let my adverſary fee that I had no animoſity 
towards him : by my ſhewing him by my 
behaviour that I was inclined to court his 
friendſhip, I was in hopes that he had relin- 
quiſhed all defign of purſuing me further, 
and that I ſhould actually make him my 
friend. To my forrow I 13 in the con- 
clufion, that I had flattered myſelf with a 
vain hope, for though his carriage towards 
me had all the appearance of amity, he la- 
boured in thought how beſt to defeat my fair 


| proſpect of ſucceſs, which he accompliſhed, 


not in a generous manner, by declaring 
ly that he meant to be my enemy, but 
by ſecretly undermining me. 
As I had not revealed any the leaſt of my 
hard uſage, even to my Jeareſt friends, I de- 
termined to let it all be buried in oblivion. I 
would have kept within my own breaſt all the 
unfair ngs that were uſed to de 
my abilities; I would have ſuffered my right of 
precedence to have been taken from me with- 


out a murmur, without a word of complaint 


or reproach againſt any man in the univerſity, 
ſo as that the machinations of my enemy had 
not deprived me of the honour of a fellow- 

ſhip, which I had every reaſon to expect, and 
the profits, which on account of the expences 
I had incurred at the unverfity, were become 
a neceſſary addition to my income: I can 


lay my hand upon my heart and fay, that 1 * 


would filently have ſubmit:ed to the loſs of 
my 2 provided the underhand 
practices 
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practices of my adverſary had not ſtolen 
away the bleſſing alſo. 

Two or three days before the election came 
on I waited on Mr. Milner in the moſt ſub- 
miſſive and friendly manner, and requeſted 
hi: to give me inſtructions how to proceed 
in the buſineſs of being candidate for a fel- 
lowſhip; telling him at the ſame time, that 
if I omitted any thing, which might be con- 
ſtrued into want of ſufficient reſpe& for the 
preſident and fellows, I ſhould do it unde- 
ſigne ly, and through ignorance of the cuſ- 
toms on ſuch occaſions ; and as an imputation 
_ of that kind would hurt me very much, I 
had taken leave to apply to him, that, being 
guided by his directions, no unlucky acci- 
dent might happen. I added, that it was 
my molt earneſt wiſh to conduct myſelf with 
proper deference to the preficent and fel- 
lows, and that I would go round and folicit 
their votes, were I not afraid of doing it pre- 
maturely, and fo tranſgreſſing the uſual form 

that had perhaps been hitherto conitantly ad- 
hered to by my predeceſſors. Mr. Milner's re- 
ply was, that none of the fociety expected it, 
and that it would not be r for me to aſk 
votes till I ſhould be firſt informed by Mr. 
Sharp (the butler of the college) when and 
how to go about it. After this I aſked him, 
if he thought I ſhould be fortunate ; to which 
he anſwered, that he could not ſpeak with 
certainty; that my behaviour had in every 
inſtance merited approbation, and that no 

one would pretend to make the leaſt objec- 
75” tion 
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tion to me on any other account but my want 
of abilities; I had not ſhewn ſufficient know - 
ledge when I took my degree: but for that 
my ſucceſs would be infallible. He per- 
ceived that I was aſtoniſhed at this expreſs- 
fio'1, and therefore added, that he did not 
think the objection would be material; only 
it would be mentioned. The very worſt of 
men are aſhamed of their wickedneſs in the 
preſence of thoſe they injure. What a ſhew 
of fairneſs was here pretended! and how 
were my expectations flattered by a hypocri- 
tical knave, who was plotting to do me the 
moſt cruel injuſtice! I had not ſhewn ſuffi- 
_ cient learning he ſays; but why had I not 
_ ſhewn it? You had contrived, Iſaac the wea- 
ver, that an opportunity ſhould not be given 
me, of ſhewing what I knew before the mo- 
derators, and what I did thew before private 
examiners, you would not permit to receive 
that approbation, which they declared upon 
their honour that it deſerved. Then he tells 
me, that he does not think the objection ma- 
terial—only it would be mentioned. I was 
to learn from another hand that the objection 
had been pre-dete: mined to be made material. 
The next day I applied to Mr. Charles 

Plumptre, nephew to the preſident, and a 


fellow of the college, with whom I had 
been pretty much acquainted, and told him 


that I was in diftreſs, through my fears that 
the ſocie y would not deal fairly and honeſtly 
by me. Now it was that I perceived the di- 
abolical ſcheme of Mr. Milner to blaſt, my 
© Ha expectations 
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expectations had fatally ſucceeded : for upon 
this application to Mr. Plumptre he told me, 
that the prefident and fellows had determined 
that I had not ſhewa ſafficient learning when 
I took my degree, and that I was th-refore 
an itnproper perſon for a fellow of that foci- 
ety. I anſwered, that I thought I might 
fafely chailenge above half the preient tel- 
lows on that ſcore, He replied, that if he 
had done no better than I did, when he took 
his degree, though he was nephew to the 
prefident, he could not have been elected 
fellow ; nor even his couſin Joe, though his 
fon. And yet his coulin Joe could conde- 
ſcend to aſk my aſſiſtance in a variety of in- 
ſtances, and particularly in the affair of the 
theſis beforementioned ; after the recital of 
which I was fo filently ditmiſſed, and which 
was received with ſuch high tokens of ap- 
probation from Joſeph Plumptre by the fame 
moderator Mr. Mounſey. I faid I was cru- 
elly uſed: Mr. Charles Plumptre faid, nat 
by Queen's College, for that Mr. M—nf—y had 
been applied ”y 27755 oprnion. Thus it was 
allowed by Mr. Milner, Mr. Hammond, and 
Mr. Charles Plumptre, that they could fee 
no objection to me; and yet they contrived 
to defraud me of my good name and my 
right, by candidly giving up their own judg- 
ment, and with that honeſty and impartiality, 
with which they had always uſed me, they 
left the determination of my ſucceſs to a 
man, who beſides being an intimate of Mr. 
Milner, my inveterate ehemy, is a moſt no- 

” —_— ' torious 


M- uſ—y for this behaviour was obliged to 
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torious rebel and blaſphemer; a man who 
makes no ſcruple of uttering publicly the 
moſt horrid treaſon and impiety ; a man, who 
notwithſtanding his duty as a clergyman, fel- 
low and tutor of a college, and occupier of a 
public office in the univerſity; - notwithſtand- 
ing his fituation in life had obliged him at 
various times to ſwear allegiance, did, in the 
moſt open manner, harangue a mob of barge- 
men and the loweſt claſs of the people of 
Cambridge againſt the being of a God, and 
in the moſt ccntumelious language abuſe and 
execrate the King. Haud ignota loguor. Mr. 


r | his employments, and now holds 
his fellowſhip only, and ſcarcely did he 
| eſcape expulion. 
I pauſe here to remark, that Mr. Plumptre 
 fays I was not cruelly uſed by Queen's 
College, for that Mr. M—nf—y had been 
applied to for his opinion:” io that my 
clection to a fellowſhip depended entirely 


upon the opinion of Mr. M—oſ—y; and 


how honeſt and juſt an one he was likely to 
give, I leave to the judgment of any impar- 
tial perſon, after the ſtrong facts againſt his 
character which have been Juſt mentioned. 
Is it to be ſuppoſed that a man, who blaſ- 
-phemes his maker and diſbelieves his being, 
would ſcruple to give ſuch opinion as his 


2 friend and intimate ſhould dictate? That it 


mould guide Mr. Milner, through whoſe in- 
fluence it was given, is not at all to be won- 
dered at; but it ſeems ſtravge that the prefi- 

dent 
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dent and fellows ſhould be fo over- ruled: the 
latter I can in ſome meaſure excuſe. Mr. 
Milner is a man of deſerved reputation as a 

| mathematician; his opinion therefore, were 
he to give it candidly and honeſtly, ought to 
have is due weight; and certainly both his 
and the preſident's recommendation or oppo- 
ſition to a candidate muſt turn the ſcale eit 
for or againſt that candidate, with all thoſe 
over whom they have influence, and alſo 
with thoſe, who not conſtantly or frequently 
reſiding at college, can have little 
tunity of deciding from their own obſerva- 
tion: my ill ſucceſs I attribute to this dif- 
honeſt influence. Mr. M—nf—y gave his 
opinion, which was ſeconded by Mr. Milner, 
and ſupported bythe preſident : be ſupported 
Mr. Milner ; in his aſſertion of my not having 
acquired ſufficient knowledge to qualify me 
for a fellowſhip! Ye men of Cambridge of 
all degrees and offices, from the Chancellor 
to the Freſhman, I call upon you to hear it 
and note it, while I repeat, that the Rev. 
Dr. Plumptre rejects a man, becauſe he wants 
To ag to become member of a fo- 
ciety over which be prefides. Ye men of 
Cambridge, iſum teneatis! Laugh on, ye 
collegians ; I would join your mirth, but the 
| archers have grieved me _ O Milner ! 
Milner ! thou Goliah of literature, thou haſt 
| knocked me down with a weaver's beam: 
thy Philiftines ſhot at me while their ar- 
ros laſted and till their bows were weak - 
ened, and thou ſtoodſt grinning by; but 


|  figning any reaſon, moſt cruelly withheld 


N. 
their force being expended, in came thy pon- 
derous arm and felled me ta the earth 
Though the conduct of the preſident of 
Queen's College upon this occaſion, in his 
application, through Mr. Milner, to the 
worthy Mr. M—nf—y for an opinion re- 
ſpecting me, which could only be intended 
to countenance the injuſtice of rejecting me 
as a Fellow, will nnd but little approbation, 
except from his own heart and conſcience; 
yet-his behaviour upon other occafions will 
meet with as few applauders. To mention 
_ one :— Mer. Poley was refuſed a fellowſhip in 

January 1777, upon Dr. Plumptre's afferti- 
ons, that he was not a proper perſon to be 

elected: but at = next — Doctor, to 
curry a particular point which he could not o- 
— — his friend, and Mr. Poley 
ſucceeded. If Mr. Poley was a proper perſon 
for a Fellow, he ought not to have been re- 
jetted at firſt; if an improper, he ought not 
to have been elected at all: whether there- 
ſore Mr. Poley was a proper or an improper 
perſon, the conduct — 15 not 
to be juſtified. It is natural for indifferent 
people to thus on this occafion ; but it 
1s well known to all who are acquainted with 
the parties, that Dr. Plumptre, without aſ- 


from Mr. Poley his juſt due, and that it was 


by mere compulſion that he afterwards acted 
with more honeſty. The relation of this 
fact ſerves to ſhew, that no ſenſe of juſtice 

4 


=D 
or equity can weigh with Dr. Plumptre, 
when put in competition with other conſide- 
raticns, and that his unjuſtly ſeconding Mr. 
Milner's views, in oppoſition to me, is not a 
ſingular circumſtance in his character. 
Having given a fair account of the unjuſt 
proceedings made uſe of againſt me in going 
through my exerciſes and examinations, pre- 
paratory to taking my degree, and of a few 
of the iniquitous practices of my enemies; 
it remains that I furniſh the public with ſome 
notion of the profound erudition cf. the pre- 
fident of Queen's College, and that of his 
ſon, that I may thereby exhibit to the world 
ſubjet-matter to judge how learned it is re- 
quiſite for a Fellow of that Society to be. 
ew words on this head will ſuffice, 
With regard to the preſident, not many 
men in the univerſity need any particular in- 
ſtance of his want of learning and ability ; 
and to thoſe who are unacquainted with him, 
to ſelect one inſtance of his illiterateneſs, is 
as well as to ſelect a thouſand ; this ſhall he 
done, not from the fipgularity of it, but 
from its notoriety.—lIn- a ſpeech, which his 
office of Vice-chancellor obliged. him to ar- 
tempt to read *, he ſhewed in the face of the 
univeriity,. that he could not even read Latin 
ſo as to give the words their proper pronun- 
ciation, which gave occaſion to ſome ingeni- 
ous collegian to throw a few of thoſe words, 


which he falſely pronounced, into a kind of 
He was obliged to borrow as well as his fon Joe: the = 


2 
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hexameter verſe; whereby he has preſerved 
a laſting memorial of the profound learning 
of Dr. Plumptre, and A qualifications are 
neceſſary for the Prefident of Queen's Col- 
n.: verſe runs thus, 
* Rogerus immẽ mor Rober tum denõtat bebztem,” 
wherein the reader will fee that the Doctor 
es ſhort for long, and vice verd. 
And it is a ſecret to no one who is ac- 
quainted with the fon, that he is a chip of 
the old Block; * and the public, ho, on 
account of his ſucceſs in * preſent caſe, 
ſhall come, big with expectation, to hear him 
 ſhew forth his oratory from the pulpit, and 
to diſcourſe with him upon ſubjects mathe- 
matical and divine, will, no doubt, be aſto- 
„ niſhed at his underſtanding and anſwers, 
and be forced to declare, that this man 
* s ſo as man never yet ſpake.” 0 
1 This being a true ſtate of facts, wherein 
4 nothing is exaggerated, nothing ſet down in 
malice ; bor many things extenuated, and 
many totally concealed : it is ſubmitted to 
the world in general, and to the univerſity in 
particular, with what propriety the Prefident 
of Queen's College could countenance the re- 
jeftion ef a man as Fellow of that ſociety, 
for want of ſufficient learning. If it had 
deen a ſtudent who actually had a in 
ſome degree deficient, ſuch an objection 
would have come with a very ill grace from 
a ſociety who had ſuch an ignoramus for their 


= ®*: An old proverb is here hazarded, becauſe ofthe ap- 
plicability of the word BLocK. 
head; 
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head ; but I am willing to appeal to any 
im man in the univerſity, or out of it, 
who is of examining and judging, 
whether I am really, and in truth, fo defi- 
cient in point of knowledge, as to diſqualify 
me from appearing among the Fellows of 
Queen's College ; or, that I ſhould diſgrace 
their fraternity? in taking my degree, I have 
made it appear that I was treated in a ſcan- 
dalous manner ; and after having obtained 
an honour ander all diſadvantage, that the 
honour was re-judged, and it was iniquitouſl 
pretended I did not deſerve it. d 

I have now only to hope, that the diſgrace 
nd BG. of chance. intended for me, will 
fall on the head of my enemies; and that 
no worſe effect will happen to me, than the 
loſs of the profits and honour of a fellow- 
ſhip, which I have as much right to, as a 


ities bs ths lanes, or an heir to his eſtate. 


And the preſident and fellows of Queen's 


College in withholding it from me, have 
been guilty of as great a crime, as that of 


| burning or concealing a will, and thereby 
me of my inheritance, which 
| will be made to appear more plainly, if poſſi- 
ble, by a proſecution. 

.  _— againſt my will and inclination 
that I make this defence. I not only with 
that there had been no cauſe, but would alſo 
willingly have ſubmitted to ſome inconveni- 
encies, rather than have troubled the wor 
with a vindication of my own behaviour, 

1 and oppreſſion af 


my 


2. 
my enemy: I could make allowances, and 
great ones for the preſident, with reſpect to 
introducing his ſon: the partiality and feel- 
ings of a father no one can be more ready 
to aſſent to, and excuſe than myſelf; and 
however grievous and diſtreſſing it may ap- 
pear to fee a ſtudent taken from another 
college and preferred before me, an alien 
adopted to the excluſion of the right heir, 
whoſe behaviour (I appeal to the college in 
particular, and the univerſity at large) was 
never once called in Queſtion; however un- 
juſt and inſulting ſuch a piece of iniquity 
may look; ſtill the filling up but two vacancies 
out of five is more enormous: I was ſet aide, 
not only to make room for the t's 
fon, and another creature of his friend, 
counſellor and aſſiſtant, Mr. Milner, but alſo 
for the pitiful conſideration of his profits 
and emoluments. The ſhare of the vacan- 
cies, and the hopes that Mr. Milner con- 
ceived of a greater number of ſtudents, being 
induced by the open fellowſhips to enter into 
that college, which confiderably augments 
his income as a tutor, carried with them ſuch 
_ charms, that neither a ſenſe of honour and 
juſtice, nor the fear of thoſe reflections, 
which might be caſt on his meanneſs and 
diſpoſition, could ſufficiently ope- 
rate to deter him from practiſing upon the 
weakneſs and ſimplicity of the preſident, and 
chat means aw upon the whole 
iety to commit ſo glaring an act of 
2 | | | | 


OY 


contriving to 


( 35 ) 

i confeſs, though I boaſt of much pati- 
ence and philoſophy, that this conſideration 
wounds me deeply; and it is this which 
rouſes me to make my defence: that the 
excluſion of me can anſwer no other end, 
but that infamous and illiberal one, the 
increaſe of the emoluments of my ad- 


But to trouble the public no further, I 
ſhall conclude with confidence, that the cen- 
ſure, which muſt fall ſomewhere on this 
event, will fall in the right place; and that 
the ſchemes of my enemy will prove abor- 
tive. I hope, that inſtead of ſecuring to 

p at the next vacancy, 


himſelf the maſterſhi 
which is undoubtedly his aim; his miſchiev- | 
ous and intentions will be diſco- 
vered, and his ſavour abhorred, not only by 
the college and the univerſity, but that he 
will alſo ſtink to all mankind. I hope that 
he will be deceived in his tions of 
having a greater number of admiſſions, by 
keep the three fellowſhips 
open, though he cannot fail of receiving his 
2 aſhes which belong 

to them. 
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